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ABYSSINIA. une 22.—The Foreign Minister in Paris. (see France.) 


AFGHANISTAN. June 14.—Signature of treaty with Russia. (see 
U.SS.R.) 


ARGENTINA. June 18.—The Government protested to the U.S. 
_ Ambassador against the continued blocking of funds in the U.S.A. 
belonging to 2 Argentine banks. 


June 21.—The Government announced the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Poland. 


AUSTRALIA. June 19.—Mr. Chifley, speaking in Parliament, said 
| that in London he had told the U.K. Government that Australia 
recognized that henceforth she must make a larger contribution to the 
defence of the British Empire. The U.K. Government had made the 
| proposal that each Dominion should accept responsibility for the develop- 
' ment of the defence of its own territories and the surrounding strategic 
areas, and joint responsibility for the protection of communications 
_ between adjacent areas. A common scheme for the Pacific must be 
| through agreement between the U.K., Australia, and New Zealand, 
_ and thereafter with the U.S.A. and other nations with territories in the 
_ Pacific. Linked with the question of Pacific security was the use by the 
U.S.A. of bases in Australian territory. The U.K. would long remain 
_ the hard core of Empire defence, but he had told the conference that 
| Australia’s peace-time policy would be to develop her resources for the 
manufacture of munitions and the supply of raw materials in order to 
make the Empire self-supporting. 
__ The Government contemplated strengthening its joint service staff 
'in London to provide defence advice for the resident Minister, and 
| consideration was also being given to Australian staff requirements in 
_ Washington. The U.K. had proposed interchange of service missions 
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between London and the Dominions and between the Dominions them. 
selves. She had also suggested that the Dominions should maintain 
their training establishments on such a basis that they could easily be 
expanded in the event of war. ; 


AUSTRIA. June 17.—The Soviet representative in Vienna published 
summary of his Government’s Note of May to stating that the Soviet 
military authorities had strict orders to take over the administration 
only of what was clearly German property in Austria. Wherever 
German enterprises and plant were taken over by the Soviet the firms 
would be registered as Soviet property under Austrian law, and then 
operated strictly according to rules fixed by the Austrian Government, 


BELGIUM. Fune 21.—M. Spaak, in Parliament, declared that he 
could not understand the objections of Communists to the collaboration 
of Western countries in the framework of the United Nations, as they 
had accepted the agreements of the U.S.S.R. with neighbouring 
countries in the East. 

The Belgian and Dutch Governments shared the same views on the 
German problem, and would take the same line in negotiations with the 
Great Powers. France agreed with the U.K. and the U.S.A. that 
Belgium should be consulted when the German problem came to the 
front. He deplored the fact that there had been no response from the 
U.S.S.R. to the same Belgian request. 


BERMUDA. June 15.—The conference ended of the Parliamentary 
delegates from the U.K., Canada, New Zealand, the U.S.A., and 
Bermuda. The proceedings were in camera. 


CANADA. June 15.—The Minister of Reconstruction stated in 
Parliament that the explosive material from which atomic bombs were 
made was being accumulated for experimental purposes. No one in 
Canada knew how the U.S.A. made its bombs, and the Canadian 
authorities had not asked for the information. 

June 17.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Ottawa. He said in 
Parliament that what he had seen and learnt in London made him more 
grateful than ever that Canada was a member of the community of 
nations that constituted the British Commonwealth. He realized from 
information given him in London that the world situation was as 
difficult as at any time in history. 

June 18.—The British Minister of Food arrived in Ottawa. 


CHINA. June 10.—A Government spokesman in Changchun stated 
that 3 hours after the truce began the Communists made 3 attacks on 
Government troops on June 7, holding up their advance on Harbin. 
Reports reached Nanking of fighting in Jehol and Shantung. Gen. 
Chou En-lai returned to Nanking from Yenan to inform Gen. Marshall 
of the views of Mao Tse-tung on the terms of a permanent peace. The 
Communist papers published violent attacks on the U.S.A., accusing 
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it of imperialism and of helping “reactionary Chinese to carry out civil 
war policies”. 

In Sinkiang the Governor, Chang Chih-chung, was reported to have 
signed an agreement with representatives of the rebel tribes of the 
“Eastern Turkestan Republican Government” ending hostilities and 
providing that the Turki tribes should garrison certain towns in their 
area as part of the Chinese Nationalist Army. 

June 12.—Gen. Chou En-lai saw Gen. Marshall to discuss the situa- 
tion at Tsingtao, which the Communists were reported to be attacking 
from land and sea. (U.S. Marines were stationed in the port.) 

The Minister of Information in Nanking accused the Communists of 
using the period of peace negotiations to make surprise attacks aimed 
at gaining control of Shantung Province. 

june 15.—Another agreement was signed, for the establishment in 
Changchun of an advance section of the truce executive H.Q. and the 
assignment of truce field teams to various parts of Manchuria. 

june 17.—The Pauley (U.S.) reparations mission issued a report in 
Mukden on the state of Manchurian industry, showing that in Septem- 
ber and October 1945 the Russians removed nearly all the machine 
tools and electrical equipment in the country except in the south, where 
they had only a limited opportunity to strip the factories. In the main 
centres of power production output was down to less than 10 per cent 
of former levels. At Fushun half the coal mines were unworkable, and 
the coal output for the whole country was only “‘a thin trickle”’. 

June 19.—U.S. aid to Chinese Communists. (see U.S.A.) 

It was learnt that the treaty ending hostilities in Sinkiang between 
the provincial Government and the Turki tribes had been accepted 
by the Nanking Government, whose Executive Yuan had promulgated 
a law giving a large measure of autonomy to that province. 

june 20.—The Communist negotiators rejected the Government 
suggestion that Gen. Marshall should arbitrate between them and the 
Government. They demanded an indefinite extension of the 15-day 
truce. 

The Premier said that China’s disastrous inflation could not be 
curbed until internal peace had been achieved. 80 per cent of the 
revenues were being used to finance the Government army. Given 
internal peace, the internal economy could be restored to normal in a 
_ comparatively short time. Plans for a system of direct taxation and 
land reform were dependent on peaceful internal conditions and 
national unity. 

june 21—Government warships shelled Communist forts at 
Weihaiwei and Chefoo. 

The truce in Manchuria was extended to June 30. 

June 22.—Gen. Marshall, Gen. Hsu Yung Chang, representing the 
Government, and Gen. Chou En-lai held their first meeting in Nanking. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 17.—The British Attorney-General 
arrived in Prague. The Defence Minister received a British military 
delegation. 
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June 19.—Dr. Benes was unanimously re-elected President by the 
Constituent Assembly. , 


EGYPT. June 10.—Lord Montgomery arrived in Cairo. 

June 11.—The Prime Minister received Lord Montgomery. 

June 12.—Gen. Smuts arrived in Cairo. 

June 13.—The Secretary-General of the Arab League, in a statement 
to the press, said the session of the League at Bludan had been called 
because the Arab nations, sovereigns, Governments, and peoples were 
aware of the great danger threatening Palestine and, simultaneously, 
the Arab nations. Notes had been sent to the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments giving the results of detailed study of the problem from all angles, 
in reply to the British and American Notes, and a third had been sent on 
the subject of the Palestine cause in relation to Britain and U.N.O. 

Ten resolutions passed at Bludan were published. They included a 
demand for the demobilization of Zionist forces and disarmament of 
Jewish terrorists and a suggestion that the Arab nations should enact 
legislation providing repressive measures against brokers and those 
who sold land to Jews or aided illegal Jewish immigration. Also the 
creation of a fund for Palestine to which all Arab Governments should 
contribute, and the extension and strengthening of the boycott of 
Zionist goods. 

June 18.—British Middle East H.Q., replying to reports current in 
Cairo, made the following statements: Polish troops in Iraq: ‘‘There are 
no Polish troops in Iraq and none are being sent there.”’ U.S. divisions 
sent to the Middle East: ‘‘We know nothing of this.”” British bases in 
Syria requisitioned: ‘We have left Syria and have no intention of going 
back. By June 30 we shall be out of Lebanon.” 

New proposals for the revised Anglo-Egyptian Treaty were handed 
to Sidky Pasha by the British Ambassador. 

June 19—The King received the Mufti of Jerusalem, who told him 
that he was a refugee of the Egyptian Royal Family. A royalist Cairo 
paper stated that he had placed himself at the mercy of the King. 

June 20.—The Premier, in the presence of the Mufti, issued a state- 
ment announcing the arrival of the Mufti at the Palace with a request 
for the protection of the royal family: ‘Such a visit made in such 
circumstances could only stimulate Arab magnanimity and generosity. 
That is why his Eminence immediately found the cordial welcome he 
had hoped for, and he will receive from our august Sovereign the 
solicitude and protection worthy of his high position. . . . It is a question 
of aid imposed by magnanimity and protection dictated by honour.” 
The statement concluded: “It is known that Egypt is going through a 
particularly delicate period in her political life, and it is hoped that she 
will reach her goal without hindrance, and in an atmosphere of calm 
and order. There is no doubt that his Eminence is perfectly aware ot 
this.” 

Sidky Pasha also said that no request had been received from the 
British Government for the extradition of the Mufti. The Foreign 
Minister said that Egypt would consider him a political refugee, and 
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that by virtue of a clause in the Egyptian Constitution the Government 
could not surrender him. 


FRANCE. June 9.—An official comment on the Siamese protest about 
fighting on the Indo-Chinese frontier stated that armed bands of 
Laotian or Annamese rebels had been seeking refuge in Siam, where no 
effort was ever made to disarm, disperse, or eject them. The bands 
accordingly used Siamese territory as a base for attacking Laotian 
villages. On May 24, to stop this, French forces attacked one of these 
bands while it crossed the Mekong, and a light unit crossed the river in 
pursuit and killed a few rebels, among whom were 3 Siamese carrying 
French weapons. 

Documents showed that Siamese soldiers and officers had taken 
part in operations against the French Army in Indo-China. ‘Training 
camps had been established near the frontier, and a campaign of pro- 
vocation had also been waged by wireless and through the press. 

June 10.—A British Embassy representative inquired at the Quai 
d'Orsay for an explanation of the disappearance of the Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem. He was informed that an inquiry into the matter was in progress. 

The executive committee of M.R.P. passed a resolution putting 
forward M. Bidault as candidate for the Premiership. 

June 12.—The inquiry into the escape of the Mufti showed that he 
left on May 29 in an aircraft belonging to the Transcontinental Western 
Airlines, an American company. He had a Syrian passport made out in 
an assumed name. 

june 16.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking at Bayeux, said that the rivalry 
between parties was constantly placing the interests of the State in 
danger. It was indispensable for the future of France and of democracy 
that the Constitution should take this into account in order to preserve 
the respect of the law, the coherence of the Government’s efficiency of 
administration, and the prestige and authority of the State. Ifthe people 
became disaffected regarding national institutions, a threat of dictator- 
ship could appear. Everyone knew how and why the First, Second, and 
Third Republics came to an end, and the Weimar Republic, Italian 
democracy, and the Spanish Republic gave way to other régimes. Yet 
dictatorship was nothing but a gigantic gamble, destined to finish in 
misery. ‘This showed how essential it was that France’s new democratic 
institutions should offset the effect of her perpetual political efferves- 
cence. It was a question of life and death for France. 

In a democracy all principles and experience demanded that legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers be distinctly separated and 
strongly balanced, and that above contingencies of politics there should 
be established a national arbitration to ensure continuity in the midst of 
political combinations. Everything therefore led them to institute a 
second Chamber essentially elected by their municipal and local 
representatives. It would be normal to introduce also into this second 
Chamber representatives of bodies representing French economy, the 
family, and intellectuals, so that the voices of the main activities of the 
country could make themselves heard. Executive power could not 
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issue from the bi-cameral Parliament without degenerating into , 
confusion of functions in which the Government would soon become 
merely a collection of delegations. Executive power must therefore 
emanate from the Head of the State, elected by the electoral college 
which included Parliament, but was wider, and composed in such , 
manner as to make the Head of the State the President of the French 
Union as well as of the French Republic. It must be his function to 
co-ordinate the general interest as to the choice of men, guided by the 
general direction of opinion, reflected in Parliament. It should also be 
his function to name Ministers and, above all, the Prime Minister; also, 
to promulgate laws, issue decrees, and preside at Cabinet meetings and 
exercise there that influence of continuity which no nation could do 
without. He should serve as arbitrator above political contingencies 
either normally through the Cabinet or, in moments of serious con- 
fusion, by inviting the country to express its sovereign decision in 
elections. 

M. Thorez stated, after a meeting of the Communist central com- 
mittee, that he was opposed to M. Bidault being Prime Minister. 

June 19.—The Constituent Assembly met and elected M. Bidault 
as Head of the Government. 384 Members voted for him; the other 161, 
of whom some 152 were Communists and their associates, returned 
blank or spoilt papers. 

June 22.—The Foreign Minister of Abyssinia arrived in Paris to 
state their case on the future of Eritrea and other Italian colonies. 

June 23.—The Communist Party agreed to enter a Coalition Govern- 
ment under the Premiership of M. Bidault. 


GERMANY. june 13.—A conference opened in Hamburg between 
some 200 German officials from the British and U.S. zones to facilitate 
trade between them and improve the food distribution. The deputy 
military governor of the British zone stated that in about a month 
enough potatoes should be available to maintain a regular ration and 
that the British and U.S. Governments were doing their utmost to 
ensure adequate wheat supplies to maintain the existing level of bread 
rationing. He told the officials that Britain was pressing for the removal 
of trade barriers between the 4 zones, but he could not pretend that the 
early realization of this object was probable. It was no part of British 
policy to deprive Germans of adequate supplies of food, but conditions 
in Britain were worse than during the war, and the burden of paying 
for the food imported by the British zone—about half its supplies— 
fell upon the British taxpayer. 

June 14.—The report on the progress of demilitarization in the 
British zone was published in Berlin. It said the disarmament of armed 
forces was complete and the collection of weapons, equipment, and 
stores into dumps nearly finished. No armaments or warlike stores 
whatever were being produced, but the destruction of all capital 
equipment connected with the industrial war potential or its removal a 
reparations could not be completed till it was decided which factories 
were required for reparations. 
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No members of the ex-German forces had been enlisted into the 
British forces, and no German armed or unarmed organizations of 
potential military value had been created or organized in the zone or 
recruited for use outside it. 

The British deputy Military-Governor announced that as an interim 
measure of land reform they had decided to assume control of all 
country estates in private hands amounting to 500 hectares (say 1,500 
acres) or over. The control would be in the hands of the German 
authorities. 

June 16.—A conference in Berlin between German officials from the 
Russian and U.S. zones agreed on the exchange between the zones in 
July-September of goods and raw materials valued at RM. 50 million. 
It also made recommendations designed to facilitate the movements of 
business men and goods. 

June 20.—The Allied Control Council decided to refer back to the 
four Allied Governments the question of a quadripartite commission to 
investigate the progress of disarmament in the 4 zones. 

June 21.—The Military Governor of the U.S. zone reported a slight 
improvement in the food situation and said that between Aug. 1, 1945 
and June 1 they had imported 562,000 tons of food into their zone. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 10.—Inquiry into the departure from France 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem. (see France.) 

June 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King left for Canada. 

june 12.—Mr. Bevin, speaking at the Labour Party Conference at 
Bournemouth, said that with regard to Palestine the mere wiping out of 
the White Paper did not take things very far. The admission of another 
100,000 Jews into Palestine would not touch the fringe of the problem. 
If he agreed to their admission, he would have to put another British 
Division there, and this he was not prepared to do. Taxation in Britain 
was such that another £200 million expenditure in Palestine could not 
be afforded. He thought that the land would have to be publicly owned 
and allocated to Arabs and Jews, possibly by an arbitral tribunal. The 
mandate had been drawn up ambiguously. He hoped that in the future 
promises capable of two interpretations would not be given. 

On Spain he said that the Foreign Office was in the closest touch with 
the people, who dreaded civil war. He could not say exactly the steps 
being taken, but he was ready to consult with the U.S.A. and France 
at any moment. 

Regarding Russia, he said that in Moscow he had offered to extend 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty to 50 years. Sir Stafford Cripps had done 
all he could in regard to trade, but if there was no response from Russia, 
why blame the Government? Everything Stalin and Molotov said was 
reported in the U.K., but his own speech in Parliament on June 4 had 
not appeared in a single Russian paper. Why were the people of Russia 
not allowed to know what was happening elsewhere? A reciprocal air 
service between Moscow and London had been turned down. “If I 
— get reciprocity, what can I do? I cannot go to war and make 
them,” 
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Of Germany, he said he had proposed to make the Ruhr a Europeay 
industry under international control, supplying semi-manufactured 
goods. “In the meantime I have been responsible for costing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer £80 million because I have fought again 
the division of Europe.” 

He had been asked if he would sign a separate peace treaty. “I do 
not know’, he continued, ‘what steps we shall take to get peace 
treaties. But no one nation is going to keep me in a state of war for ever 
with other countries.” He said that he would never be a party to any 
design in strategy to attack Russia. 

Note to Yugoslav Government re allegations made during trial of 
Mihailovitch. (see Yugoslavia.) 

June 14.—The report of the British legal mission to Greece was 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6838. The Foreign Office announced 
that the Government welcomed President Truman’s decision to form 3 
Cabinet Committee on Palestine and related problems and were glad 
to learn that a group of officials representing it was coming to London 
to discuss the Anglo-American Committee’s recommendations. The 
Government had nominated a delegation of officials for these dis. 
cussions, during which the two groups would have before them the 
statements which had been invited from the Arab Governments, the 
Jewish Agency, and other Jewish and Arab organizations. The 
Government would await the result of the conversations before deter- 
mining their policy in relation to the recommendations. 

June 17.—The Minister of Food left for Canada. 

Fune 19.—The chairman of the executive of the Jewish Agency, who 
was in London, expressed to the Colonial Secretary the Agency’ 
horror at the kidnapping of British officers, and handed Mr. Hall a 
message for transmission to the executive in Jerusalem urging a strong 
appeal to the Yishuv to give every possible assistance to the authorities 
in freeing the kidnapped officers. 

The Minister of State, replying to questions in Parliament, said the 
Government were considering what steps to take if the Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem reached the Middle East. In any event they would not allow him 
to return to Palestine. 

June 21.—Dr. Beel, the Dutch Catholic leader, the Labour Minister 
of Social Affairs, Dr. van Kleffens, and Dr. van Royen (the outgoing 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) arrived in London. 

June 22.—The Prime Minister received the Hungarian Premier. 


GREECE. une 13.—The General Confederation of Labour called 
a 24-hour strike in protest against an Emergency Security Bill, providing 
for the death penalty for those plotting against the State and Greece’ 
territorial integrity, for the formation of special courts to try offences 
against the State in certain districts of Epirus, Thrace, and Macedonia, 
and for the suspension in those areas of certain constitutional privileges. 

June 17.—Crowds of workers assembling in Constitution Square 
and other centres in Athens were broken up by the police and severil 
people injured. The E.A.M. telegraphed to the Foreign Ministers 
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conference in Paris to ask for protection of the people’s liberties, 
endangered by the Emergency Security Bill. _ 

June 20.—Parliament debated the motion calling for a plebiscite “on 
the King’s return”. The Liberals threatened to withdraw from 
Parliament if the Bill was adopted, which in its existing form they 
regarded as a coup d’état against the Greek people. Other Republican 
leaders took the same line and protested against the restriction of the 
plebiscite to the question of the return of the King, instead of enabling 
the people to choose between the monarchy and a republic. 

June 22.—Lord Montgomery arrived in Athens and was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

The Government announced in Parliament that the Opposition had 
| been invited to join the Cabinet ‘‘so that they can be assured that the 
plebiscite (on the Constitution) will be held under fair conditions”. 


INDIA. June 10.—The standing committee of the Chamber of 
Princes issued a statement accepting the Mission’s plan and welcoming 
the declaration that paramountcy would lapse with the transfer of 
power. It also asked for elucidation of the position in the interim 
‘period. A negotiating committee was appointed to arrange for the 

States’ participation with the Constituent Assembly to devise the 
' Union Constitution. 

June 11.—The Government announced that as a protest against the 
S. African Government’s attitude of indifference to its representations 
for postponement of the Asiatic Land Tenure Bill the trade agreement 
between the two countries was being terminated, and it had “been 
found necessary to recall the High Commissioner”. (The Asiatic 
Land Tenure Bill became law on June 3.) 

The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi, who was understood to have put 
forward the objection of the Congress Party to the granting of equal 
representation to the Muslim League in the interim Government and 

to the proposal to include Europeans from Bengal and Assam in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking afterwards in New Delhi, said: ‘‘We are trying 
our best to avert a break in negotiations, which are at a critical stage. 
The British delegates know that if they return to London without 
fulfilling their mission they will lose all their prestige in the world. 
But if the negotiations break down it will be the will of God.” 

june 13.—The Congress working committee sent a note to the 
Viceroy rejecting the principle of equal Congress-Muslim League 
| representation in the interim Government. It maintained that a 
Government drawn from an Assembly in which Congress and the 
League were equally represented would always be faced with conflicts 
on communal ground and so would not be in a position to view national 
aspirations and aims in a proper light. 

June 14.—The Congress president, in a letter to the Viceroy, finally 
rejected, in their existing form, the Mission’s plans for an interim 
Government, and stated that Congress would also reject the long-term 
proposals unless European Members of the Bengal and Assam Legis- 
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latures were excluded from taking part in elections for the Constituent 
Assembly. 

June 15.—The European Party in the Bengal Legislature announced 
that they would abstain from elections for the Constituent Assembly 

June 16.—The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy selected 14 men 
representing the two great parties and the minorities and invited them 
to help the Viceroy in dealing with the urgent affairs of State. They 
would act as an interim Government on the basis that constitution. 
making would proceed in accordance with the Mission’s proposals 
i.e. any party or person entering the Government would commit it or 
himself to acceptance of the proposals as a whole. The 14 were Pandit 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Nawab Liagat Ali Hyat Khan, Mr. Jagivan Ram 
(the Depressed Classes), Sir Noshirwan Phirozsha Engineer (the 
Advocate-General, a Parsi), Mr. Rajagopalichari, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. John Marthai (Tata Chemical 
Works, an Indian Christian), Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan (Muslim 
League), Mr. H. K. Mahtab (Premier of Orissa), Sir Nizam-ud-Din 
Khwaja (Muslim League), Sardar Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar (a Pathan), 
and Sardar Baldev Singh (a Sikh). Five were members of the Muslim 
League, 6 of the Congress Party, and 3 of the Minorities. Mr. Jagivan 
Ram, a Hindu, was, however, president of the Depressed Classes League 
as well as a member of the Congress. . 

The Mission’s statement explained that the composition of the 
Cabinet was in no way to be taken as a precedent for the solution of any 
other communal questicn, but merely an expedient to solve the dead- 
lock and obtain the best available Coalition Government. 

If the parties were unwilling to join in setting this up, it was the 
Viceroy’s intention to form a new Government which would be as 
representative as possible of those willing to accept the Mission's 
statement of May 16. He was also directing the Governors of the 
provinces to summon provincial legislatures to proceed with the 
elections necessary for setting up constitution-making machinery as 
put forward in the statement. 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking in Delhi, said there were two ways of looking 
at the statement; the bright and dark sides. He believed in looking on 
the bright side. Indians would lose nothing by trust. The Mission had 
inherited the traditions of imperialism and could not, all at once, 
outgrow them. Poor India had to suffer. 

June 17.—Lord Montgomery arrived in the country, and a statement 
from the Viceroy’s House said that he was paying an unofficial visit 
to New Delhi “‘to acquaint himself with the current strategical pro- 
blems of the India command before taking up his appointment as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff”. 

Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the scheduled classes, telegraphed to Mr. 
Attlee protesting that the nominee for the depressed classes in the 
proposed Cabinet was “‘a creature of Congress elected entirely by 
Hindu votes”. He said the allocation of only one seat to the depressed 
classes was most unfair, and was treating the 60 million ‘untouchables’ 
on a par with 4 million Sikhs and 3 million Indian Christians. 
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ne 18.—Mr. Jinnah, in a letter to the Viceroy, stated that the League 
was firmly opposed to the inclusion in the Cabinet of any non-League 
Muslim, whether in substitution of a Hindu member or otherwise. 

Pandit Nehru tried to enter Kashmir, in defiance of the ban of the 
State authorities, in order to arrange for the defence of Sheikh Abdullah, 
leader of a rebellion against the Government. 

june 19.—Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the Muslim League, sent the 
Viceroy a letter declining to commit the League to acceptance or rejection 
of the interim Cabinet scheme until Congress had come to a decision on 
whole subject of the long-term constitutional proposals as well as the 
interim scheme. 

Pandit Nehru, after being allowed to motor to Domel in Kashmir, 
was arrested. The Kashmir Government, announcing this, said that 
it was not their intention to detain him. He was at liberty to return to 
British India whenever he wished to do so. They could not, however, 
allow him to go to Srinagar. 

The Premier of Kashmir told the press: ‘‘My State’s policy is not to 
allow any interference in State affairs by any political leader or party 
from outside the State. We shall not allow any civil resisters to enter 
Kashmir from outside, and we shall deal with them with all means at 
our disposal.”” His instructions had been that Pandit Nehru was not to 
be allowed into the State, but that no physical force should be used. 

June 21.—Many protest meetings against Pandit Nehru’s arrest were 
held in Calcutta. 

june 22—Mr. Mahtab and Sardar Baldev Singh declined the invi- 
tation to join the Government. 

June 23.—The Government sent a memorandum to the Secretary- 
General of U.N.O. charging the Union of South Africa with dis- 
criminating against the 250,000 Indians living in South Africa. The 
head of the delegation to U.N.O. filed the complaint, and asked 
Mr. Lie to bring the case before the General Assembly in September. 
The situation, he said, was so serious that it threatened to impair 
friendly relations, and in a note to Mr. Lie he pointed out that Indians 
in South Africa had progressively suffered discrimination and depriva- 
tion of elementary rights ever since 1885; also the recent passage of the 
Indian Representation Bill constituted a unilateral repudiation of the 
Capetown Agreement and the joint statement of 1932. 

Pandit Nehru arrived back in Delhi in the Viceroy’s aeroplane. 


INDO-CHINA. June 10.—The Viet-Namh Government issued a 
statement in Hanoi protesting to the French Government against the 
grant of federal republican status to Cochin-China, on the ground that 
it was coercion of its people to vote for autonomy in the referendum 
provided for by the agreement of March 6. 


ITALY. June 10.—The President of the Supreme Court of Cassation 
proclaimed the results of the referendum at a ceremony in Rome as 
follows: For a Republic, 12,672,767. For the Monarchy, 10,688,905. 
Majority, 1,983,862. The Court signed the report on the proceedings 
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and the Premier then went to the Quirinal and presented it to the Kino 
who declared that he reserved his decision on legal grounds. He insiste 
that, owing to the unsatisfactory handling of the referendum returns 
the proclamation of the Republic must be postponed. He regarded the 
result as “indefinite” owing to the fact that the Supreme Court did not 
‘proclaim the Republic, but merely announced results, some of which 
might be contested”’. 

The Monarchists denied that the Republic had yet come into being, 
as before it could be established the Court of Cassation must ascertain 
that the law governing the referendum had been correctly applied, 
(The Court had been so far unable to do this because the returns were 
still incomplete and because it still had to examine thousands of claims 
as to alleged irregularities in the conduct of the polling.) 

Monarchist demonstrators in Naples tried to seize the Town Hall, 
and attacked newspaper offices and the Communist Party headquarters, 
One man was killed in a clash with the police. 

June 11.—The Cabinet authorized Sgr. Gasperi to assume the powers 
of head of the State. Rioting in Naples led to fighting with the police 
when Monarchists again tried to burn down the Communist head- 
quarters. Seven persons were killed and many wounded. 

At Taranto 28 people were wounded in fighting between Monarchists 
and Republicans. 

June 12.—The King, in a letter to the Premier, reaffirmed his 
determination to abide by the final verdict of the Court of Cassation. 
The Cabinet later decided that during the transitional period until the 
Constituent Assembly met (on June 25) the functions of Provisional 
Head of State should be exercised by the Prime Minister. 

The Socialist Party executive, meeting in Milan, passed a resolution 
empowering its representatives in the Government to invest the Prime 
Minister with the powers of provisional head of the Republic. 

At Trieste fighting between Italian demonstrators and bands of 
Slovenes and their Communist sympathizers led to 23 people being 
injured. Fire was exchanged between the police and the crowd. 

June 13.—The King issued a proclamation and left by air for Madrid 
and Lisbon. He stated that the Government had arbitrarily assumed 
powers which did not belong to it, and this decision had confronted him 
with the alternative of provoking bloodshed or of yielding to violence. 
In this dilemma he felt it his duty to act in such a way that “other 
sorrows and further tears should be spared the people which already 
has suffered so much”. He had confidence that the judiciary would be 
able to speak freely, but not wishing to meet abuse of authority with 
force, he left the country in the hope of saving Italians from new griefs 
and new pains. 

The King’s A.D.C. stated that he decided to abandon the country 
“temporarily” to avert civil war, but considered himself King until the 
Court gave its decision on the Monarchist charges that the Republican 
victory in the plebiscite was tainted with fraud. 

Monarchist demonstrations at Palermo and Reggio led to rioting. 

June 14.—The Government issued a statement denying that it 
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scorned either the law or the judiciary and declaring that, while the 
King had more than once recognized the loyalty and correctness of the 
Government's attitude, the “compilers of the document” (proclama- 
tion) seemed to have ignored this. The King could have calmly 
awaited the deliberations of the Court, whose freedom the Government 
intended fully to respect. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, appealed for unity in order to 
show ‘‘in face of those who are intriguing against our dearest frontiers 
_,. that the Italian people are resolved to defend their sacrosanct right 
to their future’’. 

june 15.—Final figures of the composition of the Constituent 
Assembly gave the Christian Democrats 207 seats, the Socialists 115, 
Communists 104, Uomo Qualunque 30, the Republicans 23, the 
Union of Right Wing parties 41, Monarchist bloc 16, Actionists 7, and a 
few seats to minor groups. 

june 18.—The Court of Cassation proclaimed the definite result of 
the referendum, i.e. for a Republic, 12,717,923; for the Monarchy, 
10,719,284. Blank and spoilt ballot papers numbered 1,498,136. It 
also declared that by the words ‘‘electors who vote’’, in the referendum 
law, was meant those who cast valid votes. 

june 21.—The Cabinet decided to grant an amnesty covering all 
common, political, and pecuniary crimes committed up to June 18, 
apart from serious crimes. Death and life sentences for political crimes 
were to be commuted to less harsh sentences. 

june 22.—The Cabinet passed a resolution that “the Government, 
interpreting the sentiments of the whole nation and the Constituent 
Assembly, draws attention to the anxiety of the Italians of ‘Trieste, 
Western Istria, and all Venezia Giulia, and pressingly invites the 
Foreign Ministers of the 4 friendly Powers not to take decisions which 
the new Italian democracy, constituted as a republic, simply could not 
accept”. It was telegraphed to Paris. 

The Socialist Party executive passed a resolution supporting the 
action, and the Liberals made a special protest against the proposal to 
deprive Italy of all her colonies. 

The Government issued a decree abolishing the Senate. 


JAVA. June 17.—The British political representative at Allied H.Q. 
handed to Dr. van Mook the Indonesian counter proposals to the Dutch 
offer, which he had received from Mr. Sjahrir. 


KENYA. June 22.—Support for Tanganyika petition. (see Tangan- 
ytka.) 


KOREA. Fune 22.—The Soviet Consul in Seoul withdrew to Heijo, 
the capital of the Soviet zone, following a U.S. request that he should 
cease functioning in Seoul if the Russians did not allow the Americans 
to establish a Consulate in Heijo. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. June 21.—Elections to the National Conven- 
tion to consider the form of the country’s administration were held. 
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PALESTINE. June 10.—Three trains were blown up on the line 
between Jerusalem and Jaffa, after being held up by armed men 
belonging to the “Irgun Zvai Leumi” and the Stern gang (‘‘Fighters for 
Freedom of Israel’’). Two Arab policemen were wounded. 

June 11.—The secret radio of Kot Israel warned Jews to be on the 
alert as the “Sword of Islam’ (the Mufti) had been released from 
detention with the consent of the British Government. 

June 12.—Two Jews belonging to Hagana were sentenced to 14 and , 
years’ imprisonment respectively for firing at British soldiers. 

June 13.—Two Jews were sentenced to death in Jerusalem for taking 
part in the raid on the Sarafend garrison camp on March 6. ; 


June 14.—Lord Montgomery arrived in Jerusalem. 


June 16.—Several road and railway bridges were blown up, including 
2 over the Jordan, and mines were strewn on the Haifa-Acre road. 

Two British soldiers were lynched in Gaza by an Arab mob. 

June 17.—Five men and 2 women were arrested near Acre. An RE. 
officer was killed when a mine he was dismantling under a bridge 
exploded. A Jewish settlement on the shore of the Dead Sea was 
searched, and 62 men detained. 

The railway workshops near Haifa Bay were set on fire by several 
explosions. g Jews were killed and 5 seriously wounded in the fighting 
with British troops which ensued. 15 arrests were made. 

British naval units intercepted outside territorial waters a ship 
carrying 1,200 illegal immigrants. 

June 18.—Five British Army officers were kidnapped by Jewish 
terrorists who raided the Officers’ Club at Tel Aviv. An appeal for 
their release, prepared by the municipal councillors, was broadcast. 
They were believed to be held as hostages who would be killed if the 
death sentence passed on two Jewish youths on June 13 was confirmed 
by the G.O.C. Palestine. 

The secret wireless of “The Voice of Israel” declared that no 
retaliatory or punitive measures would stop the activities of the resist- 
ance movement. The object of previous sabotage was to hamper 
military communications “‘vital to British strategy in Palestine”. It 
would not allow Palestine to be made a British base unless Jewish rights 
were safeguarded. 

Two British field officers were shot and seriously wounded in 
Jerusalem by a Jew with a tommy-gun. 

June 19.—It was learnt that the Arab League had submitted its 
comments on the Anglo-American Report to the British and U.S. 
Governments. In the memorandum to the British Government, the 
status of the Anglo-American Committee was challenged and the 
Committee was accused of hasty deliberation and strong feeling in 
favour of Zionism. Economic conditions would not allow the absorption 
of 100,000 fresh immigrants in 1947, and the Arabs would not co-operate 
in economic developments which would encourage Zionist infiltration. 
Grave consequences would follow if an attempt was made to carry out 
the recommendations. In the memorandum to Washington the 
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American title to an interest in the Palestine—as distinct from the 
Jewish refugee—problem was questioned. 

The British Army authorities announced that until the kidnapped 
officers had returned all Jewish premises in Palestine, including res- 
taurants, hotels, and places of entertainment, were out of bounds to all 
British troops. The whole of Tel Aviv was subjected to a house to 
house search, and a curfew was imposed. A “stand-to” order was 
issued to all police, and all leave was cancelled. 

Statement in London by Mr. Ben-Gurion. (see Great Britain.) 

June 20.—A British officer who had been missing for 2 days escaped 
after being kidnapped in the street in Jerusalem. 

The head of the political department of the Jewish Agency stated 
that the Agency denounced the kidnapping at Tel Aviv as futile and as 
not serving the cause intended. 

A military court sentenced 2 members of the “national military 
organization”’ to 7 years’ imprisonment. 

June 21.—An official statement was issued announcing that evidence 
had been found of a plot by the “national military organization”’ to 
kidnap Gen. Barker. 

Gen. Anders arrived in the country and, addressing Polish troops said: 
“We shall continue the struggle for a free and independent Poland, 
including Vilna and Lwow.” 

June 22.—Two of the officers kidnapped at Tel Aviv were released. 

june 23.—The secret radio of the terrorists announced that the 3 
other officers would not be released. 


PERSIA. June 11.—A political mission headed by Prince Firouz 
arrived at Tabriz to resume negotiations. 

June 13.—Teheran radio announced an agreement between the 
Government and that of Azerbaijan, on a threefold basis: (1) Azerbaijan 
to abandon its autonomy and become part of Persia; (2) to relinquish its 
Ministries and Premiership; and (3) to be administered for the time 
being by provincial and city councillors. 

June 14.—M. Pishevari offered his resignation to the presidential 
committee of the Azerbaijan Parliament, which asked him to remain in 
office till the election of the Head of the Provincial Council. 

Prince Firouz said over the Tabriz radio that the solution reached 
there had prevented the Azerbaijan problem becoming an international 
issue. The basis of the agreement was the 7-point programme an- 
nounced by Qawam es-Sultani on April 22. The national Parliament of 
Azerbaijan became the provincial council until the elections. M. 
Pishevari also broadcast, saying the Central Government recognized 
the Democrat Party. 

The text of the agreement was published. The Government was to 
appoint the Governor-General of Azerbaijan after receiving nominations 
from the provincial council. The local army was to come under the 
command of the Persian Army, and volunteer forces to be absorbed in 
the gendarmerie. Of the local revenue 75 per cent would go to the 
provincial, and 25 per cent to the national funds. 
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The Kurds were to have all the privileges of Azerbaijanis, and the- 
language taught in their schools. Armenians and Assyrians would als 
have the same privileges as Azerbaijanis. The provincial council woul; 
remain till the elections for the Majits. 

June 16.—The Government approved the Azerbaijan settlement. 

June 17.—Dr. Salamullah Javid was appointed Governor-Gener: 
of Azerbaijan. M. Pishevari was reported to have retired from publi 
life. 


POLAND. June 8.—M. Mikolajezyk expelled 5 prominent member 
from the Peasant Party for insubordination to party orders. The 
included the secretary-general and the head of the Agricultural Sta:; 
Bank. In a manifesto explaining their attitude the five declared the 
had reason to believe that “some circles abroad ordered their agents i 
Poland to use the referendum of June 30 to bring the situation in th 
country to boiling point”. They also said they would vote for th 
abolition of the Senate, against the party orders, and it was understood 
that they differed from the rest of the party on the value of the alliane: 
with Russia, which they regarded as of great benefit to Poland. 

June 14.—The British Attorney-General, speaking at Cracoy 
University, said that Britain did not pretend that her policy must 
always be right, but he hoped they would remember that had it not been 
for her declaring war on Germany and fighting on alone when all 
seemed lost Poland might have been for ever dismembered. It used to 
be said by her critics that Britain was an imperialist country whose 
policy was always to build up the strength of her Empire. Some 
people thought those criticisms were still true, but they were not. 
“Our great desire, the dominant feature of policy, is to help to promote 
freedom, democracy, and independence throughout the world.” 

June 20.—The Government protested to the British Ambassador 
against the distribution to newspapers by the Embassy’s press section 
of a B.B.C. broadcast on June 14, which reported the pastoral letter of 
a Polish bishop condemning violence in Poland. 

The Vice-Premier stated that more than 600,000 Germans had been 
deported from the new Western territories to the British zone of 
Germany. The number still awaiting deportation was 14 million. 

It was learnt that 120 arrests had been made by the secret police in 
Polish Silesia in an effort to destroy subversive German organization. 

June 21.—Gen. Anders in Palestine. (see Palestine.) 


PORTUGAL. June 9.—The Queen of Italy and her children arrived 


in Lisbon. 
June 14.—King Umberto of Italy arrived in Lisbon. 


RUMANIA. une 14.—The U.S. representative handed a Note to the 
Government announcing that its reply of June 3 to the U.S. Note 0! 


May 27 was considered “‘unsatisfactory’’. . 
June 15.—A Note was handed to the Government by the British 
representative which acknowledged the Rumanian Note of June 3 
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regarding the implementation of assurances given on January 8. After 
careful consideration it was found that no date had yet been fixed “‘for 
the promulgation of Rumanian electoral law or holding of elections”’. 
The reply contained not only inaccuracies “‘but gives a completely 
inadequate and distorted picture of conditions” in Rumania. Hope was 
expressed that the Government would “‘see fit to take immediate and 
effective steps to implement their previous assurances’. Note was 
taken of the verbal assurance given on June 6 that “in future there 
would be no delay or difficulty in the publication by the Rumanian 
press of Allied statements and declarations”. 


June 19.—Note to the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


SIAM. June 1o.—The Legislature unanimously selected as King 
Prince Phumibol, the 18-year-old brother of the late King, and 
appointed a council of regency with 3 members to guide him in matters 
of State. 

French comment on the Government’s protest to U.N.O. and the 
U.S. and other Governments. (see France.) 

June 17.—Parliament authorized the Government to present the 
Siamese case—alleging that French troops had entered Siam and 
shelled villages on the Mekong—to the Security Council. 


SINGAPORE. June 19.—S.E. Asia Command H.Q. announced that 
a S.E. Asia Defence Council had been set up, consisting of Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald, Lord Killearn, and Gen. Stopford, acting supreme Allied 
commander in S.E. Asia. The governors of British colonies and 
protectorates in S.E. Asia and the commanders of the fighting services 
would be invited to attend when matters affecting their responsibilities 
were discussed. The council would keep in touch with other defence 
authorities in the S.W. Pacific. 


SOUTH AFRICA. June 11.—Recall of High Commissioner by the 
Government of India. (see India.) 

June 13.—Indians in Durban, Johannesburg, and other towns 
observed a hartal in protest against the Land Tenure Act. At Lady- 
smith and in Cape Town they did not take part. 

June 14.—Indian passive resistance against the Act began throughout 
the Union. 

June 15.—Gen. Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said the Paris 
meeting of Foreign Ministers was of the utmost importance, and 
understanding and confidence in each other must be brought about. 
An experiment in friendship by Russia would pay handsome dividends 
to humanity and, in particular, to Russia. 

June 19.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in the House of Assembly, said that 
the Dominions Conference had not been an ordinary imperial confer- 
ence, but the consultations had been called in preparation for the peace 
conference. It had been informal, but he had been struck by the good 
will and comradeship. The existing means of communication had been 
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considered adequate, although a fuller exchange of information between 
the Dominions had been suggested. 

It was quite possible that the veto might be used in U.N.O. in such 
a manner as to derogate from world security. It was therefore necessary 
for the Commonwealth to see to its own defences. Each Dominion had 
been left responsible for its own defence policy, but exchange of 
information about science and weapons of war had been discussed and 
the appointment of special officials in the offices of the High Com- 
missioners in London had been suggested for this purpose. 

On the Egyptian treaty he said, ‘‘We agree with Mr. Bevin that there 
should be no vacuum and that if the present treaty goes something 
must be put in its place which will offer security in these lines of 
communication. ... There is no doubt that if this route were ruptured 
or endangered we should strike away one of the most important 
supports of world peace and security”. He hoped no disposal of the 
former Italian colonies would be made which adversely affected the 
interests of the British group and of South Africa in particular. 

If disagreement among the Big Four persisted, the world would be 
faced with 2 alternatives: (i) division in Europe or (ii) deterioration of 
conditions till they became “‘worse than a divided world; we may have 
a lost world’’. He felt that a peace conference should be held, and that 
no one nation should have the veto. Even separate treaties would be 
better than the present confusion. 

June 21.—A number of Indians who had established a camp in the 
European-controlled district in Durban were arrested, after the camp 
had been 3 times attacked by Europeans. 

Fune 23.—Indian complaint to U.N.O. (see India.) 


SPAIN. June 9.—A U.S. liner embarked 342 Germans at Bilbao for 
Germany. 
June 13.—King Umberto arrived in Barcelona. 


SWITZERLAND. June 17.—The Federal Council submitted to 
Parliament a message re the Washington Agreement of May 25 regard- 
ing the Allied claim to German balances in Switzerland and to Belgian 
gold looted by Germany and acquired by the Swiss National Bank. 
Switzerland undertook to pay the Allied Governments 250 million 
Swiss francs in gold in New York in settlement of all Allied claims for 
gold looted from occupied countries. The U.S.A. undertook to release 
blocked Swiss balances in the U.S.A. Balances held in Switzerland by 
Germans in Germany would be liquidated by the Swiss Clearing Office 
in contact with a mixed Swiss—Allied commission, and the proceeds 
would be divided, half going to Switzerland and half to the Allies, who 
were to apply it to helping the devastated countries. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Fune 10.—The Arab League 
Council, meeting at Bludan, decided to consult the British Government 
before submitting to U.N.O. the question of the situation in Palestine. 

It also decided to empower the secretary-general to request the 
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Foreign Ministers of the “Big Four” to invite the Arab League to take 
part in all projected inquiries into the future of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

fune 12.—The Arab League ordered the dissolution of the Palestine 
Higher Committee and the Higher Front and approved the formation 
of an executive council instead, with the Mufti of Jerusalem as its 
spiritual head, and a committee of 4, all members of the Higher 
Committee. Resolutions were also passed supporting Egypt and 
Tripoli and asking for a plebiscite of North African Arabs to determine 
the form of government. 

June 22.—British H.Q. in Beirut announced that British troops had 
left the Lebanon, 7,000 having sailed since March, leaving 1,500, most 
of whom would go before June 30, when H.Q. would be closed down. 
Some 170 would remain in Beirut to liquidate British interests and 
settle outstanding claims there and in Syria. 


TANGANYIKA. June 22.—The British Association of Tanganyika 
addressed a petition to the Governor protesting against the transfer of 
the Territory to U.N. trusteeship and urging the case for Crown Colony 
status within the British Empire. The petition was published, in 
Nairobi, by the Kenya Electors Union, which supported it, declaring 
that in the interests of the inhabitants of east, central, and southern 
Africa and of the whole structure of Commonwealth defence it was 
now imperative for Tanganyika to be declared a British colony. 


U.S.A. June 11.—President Truman announced that he had ap- 
pointed a Cabinet committee, under Mr. Byrnes, to deal with problems 
relating to displaced Jews and to Palestine. It would consist of the 
Secretaries of State, War, and the Treasury, and would be authorized 
to negotiate with the British and other Governments and to maintain 
contact with private organizations in respect of matters arising out of 
the Committee of Inquiry’s Report. 

Mr. Byrnes told the press that the President and Mr. Attlee had been 
in communication on the subject of the entry of 100,000 immigrants 
and other matters. 

June 13.—The secretary of the American Jewish Congress, referring 
to Mr. Bevin’s speech at Bournemouth, said he was trying to stir up 
anti-Jewish feeling as an excuse for the ‘‘anti-Jewish policy” of the 
British Government. The non-sectarian Anti-Nazi League telegraphed 
to him to say it was deeply shocked by his statement, and the Political 
Action Committee for Palestine issued a statement denouncing his 
“perfidious policy”. Mr. Bartley Crum, a member of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, stated that the mandate ought to be 
turned over to U.N.O., called for the immediate withdrawal of the 
British troops, and suggested that the Senate should examine the 
feasibility of the mandate being assumed by the U.S.A. He also said 
that the return of the Mufti to the Middle East apparently with the 
help of the British was ‘‘one of the most shameless affronts ever given 
to public decency”. The Mufti had received large sums in gold from 
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the Nazi Government to help him ‘‘lead an all-Arab attack against the 
common enemy”’. 

June 15.—President Truman sent to Congress a proposal for co- 
ordination of the three services under a Department of National 
Defence headed by a civilian, who would be a member of the Cabinet, 

June 18.—Mr. Eden arrived in Washington. 

June 19.—It was learnt that the Government had received a Note 
from Rumania in reply to their Note of June 14. It stated that the 
Big Powers were collectively responsible for the implementation of the 
Moscow decisions, and that the Soviet Union had raised no objections, 

Mr. Dean Acheson told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
it was the intention of the Government to help in training and arming 
Chinese Communist forces preparatory to their integration with 
Kuomintang forces into one national army. The Communist leaders 
had asked, and Gen. Marshall had agreed, that this integration should 
be preceded by a brief period of American Army training and by the 
supply of minimum quantities of equipment. Mr. Acheson testified in 
favour of a military assistance Bill to provide arms and training for 
Chinese armed forces and to send military advisers to help in the task of 
consolidating the two Chinese armies. Gen. Marshall had estimated 
that the national army had 300 divisions and the Communists 75; he had 
proposed that the integrated army should be reduced to 60 divisions. 

The State Department announced that the $32 million worth of 
Hungarian gold held by the U.S. forces in Germany would be returned 
to Hungary. It also expressed willingness to increase the $10 million 
credit previously granted to Hungary for the purchase of surplus U.S. 
material in Europe. 

June 20.—Mr. Strachey arrived in Washington for the meeting of 
the international emergency food council. 

The President received Mr. Eden and Dr. Evatt. 

The House Appropriations Committee, discussing the budget for the 
War Department, released the testimony of Gen. Eisenhower in which 
he stated that a 5-10 years’ occupation might be necessary for Germany 
and Japan. He said that the Army had developed bacteriological 
warfare to a point at which it could be more destructive than atomic 
bombs. The appropriations approved by the Committee provided for 
an army of about 1,279,000. 

The President, in asking Congress to appropriate an additional 
£93 million for U.N.R.R.A., said in his report that it would take 12-15 
years breeding of live stock before the pre-war level could be reached 
again; that the tuberculosis rate in Greece was 14 times higher than in 
the U.S.A.; that in Poland new-born babies were 30 per cent under 
weight; and that Italy was getting only half of the cereal ration set up a8 
a minimum by the Allied Commission. 

June 21.—Mr. Acheson said that the Soviet authorities had refused 
to allow 4 U.S. press correspondents to enter Bulgaria. Inquiries were 
being made in Moscow about why entry, guaranteed under the Potsdam 
agreement, was being refused. 

It was announced that the U.S.A. had proposed that the U.K., the 
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U.S.S.R., and China should join her in a 25-year treaty to prevent Japan 
from becoming a threat to peace. A 4-Power commission of control to 
conduct investigations all over Japan during a 25-year period, and to 
report to the United Nations and the 4 Governments, was proposed in 
the draft treaty. 

Mr. Acheson said that China and Britain had sent ‘favourable 
comments’’. 


U.S.S.R. June 14.—Moscow radio announced the signature of a 
frontier treaty with Afghanistan which showed ‘‘the close attention 
which the Soviet Government devotes to the rights and needs of the 
small nations”’. 

June 16.—Sir Walter Citrine arrived in Moscow for the meeting of 
the executive of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

June 17.—Note to Austrian Government re taking over of German 
property there. (see Austria.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 10.—Belgrade radio reported the return of 
Marshal Tito from Moscow, adding that Russia was to supply the 
Army with munitions and equipment under an agreement ratified on 
June 8. 

June 12.—The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the British 
Chargé d’Affaires denying categorically allegations against British 
officers made during the trial of Mihailovitch. Statements attri- 
buted to these officers had been quoted in part only, in such a way 
as to alter their meaning, and others had been misquoted. The Note 


pointed out that it would have been normal procedure for the Yugoslav 
Government to invite British comments on references to orders 
alleged to have been given to their officers by the British Government 
before making these allegations publicly, and it asked for documentary 
evidence to be produced. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


June 14.—The Atomic Energy Commission met in New York for 
the first time. Mr. Baruch, the U.S. representative, said that a mecha- 
nism must be provided to assure that atomic energy should be used for 
peaceful purposes and not for war. The U.S. now proposed the creation 
of an International Atomic Development Authority, to which should be 
entrusted all phases of the development and use of atomic energy, 
starting with raw materials and including (i) managerial control or 
ownership of all atomic energy activities potentially dangerous to world 
security; (ii) power to control, inspect, and license all other atomic 
activities; (iii) the duty of fostering beneficial uses of atomic energy; 
and (iv) research and development responsibilities of an affirmative 
character intended to put the Authority in the forefront of atomic 
knowledge, and thus enable it to comprehend, and therefore to detect, 
the misuse of atomic energy. 

He said that penalties of as serious a nature as the nations might 
wish and as certain in their execution as possible should be fixed for 
violations of the proposed treaty. “There must be no veto to protect 
those who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic 
energy for destructive purposes.”” In the deliberations of the Atomic 
Commission the U.S.A. was prepared to make available the information 
essential to a reasonable understanding of the proposals it advocated. 
Further disclosures must be dependent upon effective ratification of the 
treaty. The plan of control would have to be put into effect in successive 
stages, the U.S.A. yielding, to the extent required by each stage, 
national control of atomic activities to the Authority. 

June 19.—The Canadian representative, at the meeting of the Atomic 
Commission, said that his Government had never liked the veto power 
of the 5 permanent members of the Council. He suggested, however, 
that the Commission should not concern itself unduly over the pro- 
cedure by which decisions of the atomic development authority would 
be taken. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan warmly welcomed the statement by the U.S. 
representative, and said his Government were grateful that so broad and 
constructive a basis for the commission’s work had been provided. 
They hoped it would be possible.to create a structure on these founda- 
tions. The scheme was particularly good in that the staff of the inter- 
national atomic development authority would become accustomed to 
genuine co-operation instead of being confined to the réle of police 
inspections. This should help to attract to it the keenest scientific 
minds of every nation. Some scheme of inspection and control would, 
however, be necessary, and in order to promote an atmosphere of 
goodwill and confidence it might be well to proceed, as soon as was 
judged appropriate, with the exchange of scientific information. 

The British Government fully endorsed the emphasis laid in the 
U.S. statement on the need for immediate and effective penalties 
against violation of the scheme. The question of the actual weapons 
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with which penalties would be enforced on a transgressor was a crucial 
one, requiring particular study. 

M. Gromyko said that an agreement forbidding the production 
and use of atomic weapons was even more obviously necessary than the 
agreement by which the civilized world condemned the use in war of 
lethal gases and bacteriological weapons. There must be exchange of 
information. He proposed an international convention forbidding the 
production and use of atomic weapons and providing for the destruction 
of all stocks. Parties to the convention should undertake to pass, within 
six months of the convention’s coming into force, legislation providing 
for severe punishment of offenders against it. The agreement would be 
open for signature by all States, whether members of the United 
Nations or not. 

He then urged that 2 committees should be set up: one for the 
exchange of scientific information, the other to prevent the use of 
atomic energy for inflicting harm on mankind. He added that efforts to 
undermine the activity and the unanimity of the Security Council on 
questions of substance were incompatible with the interests of the 
United Nations and should be resisted. 

The Chinese and Mexican representatives approved the U.S. 
proposal that so far as atomic energy was concerned the power of veto 
should not apply. 

June 20.—The International Emergency Food Council met in 
Washington. All the 21 nations invited, except the U.S.S.R., were 
represented. India and Australia were elected to the Committee to 
join the “‘big three”. The U.S. Dept. of State announced an estimate 
of 1,033 million bushels for the 1946 wheat crop. 

June 21.—The Economic and Social Council meeting in New York 
adopted the report of the committee for consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations, which recommended that the World Federation 
of Trade Unions should be entitled to have observers at all public 
sittings of the Council and also to be consulted. The Russian delegate’s 
amendment designed to give representatives of the Federation the right 
to speak was defeated. ‘The Council adopted the report on the con- 
stitution of the international refugee organization against the opposition 
of Russia, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, and adjourned 
till Aug. 31. 


THE FOUR MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN PARIS 


June 10.—The meeting in Paris of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies 
considered a British proposal that a four-Power commission should 
visit Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to seek the views of the people on their 
future Government. M. Gusev opposed it, saying the commission 
would be unable to secure genuine evidence since it would come in con- 
tact only with Arab officials and others who might well be prepared to 
remain under some sort of colonial administration. The British delegate 
also proposed that the future of the Somalilands and Eritrea be left over 
for decision by U.N.O. 


June 15.—The four Foreign Ministers met in Paris, and the deputies 
reported on the work done since their last meeting. Mr. Byrnes pro- 
posed the addition of the Austrian treaty to the agenda, and when this 
was altered to “the Austrian problem” M. Molotov waived his previous 
objection to this and also made no objection when it was agreed that 
Germany should remain among the items and be discussed after the 
Italian and Balkan treaties had been disposed of. He then drew attention 
to the dangers of civil war in Italy and said they should examine what 
was happening and seek a remedy. The proposal was put on the agenda 
after Austria, with the proviso “if developments are such that events 
should warrant attention by the Council”’. 

M. Molotov also proposed that when they discussed the economic 
clauses of the Italian treaty the opinion of the Italian Government itself 
should be sought. Mr. Bevin argued that the Ministers ought to agree 
amongst themselves and, in any case, the other allied countries waiting 
to consider the treaties would hardly understand why Italy, an ex-enemy, 
should be given preference. It might also put the Italian Government 
in an embarrassing position. Would it say it could pay all the 
reparations demanded? In the end M. Molotov withdrew his proposal. 

June 18.—M. Molotov, opening the discussion on Italian reparations, 
stated that about half of the Soviet claim of $100 million could be met 
from existing assets, i.e. from the equipment of war factories no longer 
needed, from Italian assets in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, and 
from two Italian merchant ships which Mr. Byrnes had offered. The 
other half could easily be produced by Italy during the next 6 years. 

Mr. Byrnes said that Italian assets in the 3 Eastern European coun- 
tries would certainly be not less than $50 million and probably more; 
the two merchant ships were valued at $25 million. He reaffirmed that, 
if there was any balance, the deficit could be made good from certain 
Italian warships. M. Molotov maintained that Italian assets amounted 
to only $15 or $20 million, and that the two ships were worth only $7 to 
$10 million. Warships were legitimate war booty. The deficit due to 
Russia must be met out of Italian production. 

Mr. Bevin proposed that all the great Powers should waive their 
claims. Despite shipping and other losses, his Government was not 
asking for reparations. If his proposal were adopted, Italy would be 
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given a far better chance of recovery as a democratic State, and the 
smaller States that had suffered would be helped. 

M. Bidault reaffirmed France’s desire for some reparations but 
proposed to limit them to the proceeds of Italian assets in France, of 
war equipment in Italy, and of any assets in Italian territory which 
might be ceded to France. He suggested that payments to Russia 
might be made out of production over 8 years instead of 6. 

M. Molotov, after stressing the damage the Soviet Union had 
suffered, contrasted Mr. Bevin’s proposals with his insistence of the 
day before that British owners should be compensated and Italian 
property in Britain taken over by the State. Britain, he thought, would 
be getting as much for herself as the Soviet Union was claiming. 

Mr. Bevin, in reply, pointed to the danger that this method, of paying 
out of Italian production, could become a weapon by which a country 
could turn production to its own advantage. A Power might go to 
another and say, “‘Your workers must produce commodities for me for 
such and such a time and for such and such a value, and if necessary 
you must claim credits to make this production possible.”’ It was a 
question of principle, and he had grave doubts about it. M. Molotov 
maintained that the payments would not retard Italian recovery but 
would rather help it. He then proposed that the $200 million for 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Albania should not be discussed, but should 
be remitted to the wider peace conference. Thereupon Mr. Byrnes 
suggested that the $100 million claim might also be sent to the wider 
peace conference. At this point the meeting was adjourned. 

June 19.—M. Molotov said he would accept the British and French 
proposal that the Italian Government should pay compensation to any 
allied persons who had suffered injuries in Italy during the war, if its 
scope was extended and the Italian Government was made to pay 
compensation for injuries suffered by allied nationals at Italian hands 
in any allied territories occupied by Italian forces. Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Bevin agreed on the justice of M. Molotov’s claim, but said they 
thought it would be wise to delete the clause altogether. After 
M. Molotov had said that both the Soviet and British claims were 
justified and should be sustained, M. Bidault suggested fixing a limited 
amount from which payments could be made to the most deserving 
cases. M. Molotov agreed, but Mr. Byrnes opposed the clause and so 
discussion on this was postponed. 

It was agreed that Italy should return all identifiable property in 
Italy which had been removed by force or by duress from allied terri- 
tories by any of the Nazi forces; and that all Italian State property in 
the northern territories that might be ceded to Yugoslavia, France, and 
Austria should remain with the receiving States, but that private 
property should still belong to the owners. 

June 20.—In the discussion on Italy M. Molotov suggested that 
instead of an Allied commission in Italy for 18 months, their four 
ambassadors in Rome should form a committee to see that Italy was 
loyally fulfilling the peace terms. This committee should be disbanded 
after 12 months. Mr. Byrnes agreed to this, and Mr. Bevin, after stress- 
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ing that the special commission originally proposed was never intended 
to limit Italian sovereignty, said that he thought M. Molotov’s proposals 
offered opportunities for a great step forward, and he would accept it 
once it had been drafted by agreement among the deputies. 

Concerning withdrawal of Allied troops from Italy, the Soviet 
proposal was that all troops should be withdrawn within so many days 
after the conclusion of the peace treaty. The U.S. proposal was that all 
troops should be withdrawn except for a certain number to safeguard 
lines of communication to Austria. Mr. Bevin said he was ready to 
withdraw all troops within go days after the conclusion of the treaty if 
(a) satisfactory arrangements were made for transporting troops to 
Austria through the U.S. zones of Germany and Austria, and (6) if 
Russia would withdraw all troops from Bulgaria within an equal period 
from the conclusion of the Bulgarian treaty. 

M. Molotov agreed with this proposal, but suggested that go days was 
an unnecessarily long period. He said he could not understand why 
airfields and other military establishments were still being constructed, 
according to reports he had received, in Italy. Doubts were thereby 
aroused whether the Allies would, in fact, leave within the specified 
time. Mr. Byrnes said he knew nothing of such reports, though he had 
received similar ones which suggested that Russia was preparing for a 
long stay in Austria and the Balkans. He had not taken these seriously 
and he advised M. Molotov to disbelieve the reports from Italy. He 
said that arrangements would certainly be made for transit to Austria 
through the U.S. zones. 

M. Molotov suggested that all unused currency and _ property 
requisitioned by the Allies should be returned to Italy when the troops 
withdrew. Mr. Bevin accepted this in principle; the exact wording of 
the clause was left to the experts. 

To meet M. Molotov’s desire for the period of go days to be reduced, 
M. Bidault suggested that the clause should enjoin the Allies to with- 
draw their troops ‘“‘not later than go days after the conclusion of the 
treaty”. ‘This received support. 

The Ministers met informally to discuss the Italian colonies. Accor- 
ding to press reports M. Molotov said that he would like to revert to 
an earlier proposal of Mr. Byrnes that discussions should be postponed 
for a year. The Treaty meanwhile should state simply that Italy 
renounced her sovereignty over the colonies. Mr. Bevin was in favour 
of this proposal, but no decision was reached. A special Italian Colonies 
committee was set up to discuss the matter. 

June 22.—The four Ministers met informally and Mr. Byrnes 
proposed that they should agree to issue at once invitations for the 
peace conference to meet on July 15, saying that the 3 weeks till then 
would give them plenty of time to discuss all major outstanding items 
and to circulate the 5 draft treaties to the invited States. Final agreement 
need not be reached on everything, and he thought they were divided 
by such narrow margins that they need not fear to submit their differ- 
ences to the wider conference. 

M. Molotov repeated that it was too soon to do this, and that the 
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wider conference would simply split into two camps. Mr. Bevin said 
the world was ready to trust the four Powers with the first work of 
drafting, but there was already great resentment that the work of 
peace-making was still held up. The other Allied nations naturally 
hoped to make some contribution to the drafts, and he thought the 
Ministers had reached a stage when they could subject their differences 
to the wider conference for advice. Mr. Byrnes proposed that they 
should on June 24 go through all their outstanding matters “and try 
to reach agreement as soon as possible”. Mr. Bevin suggested that they 
should decide to finish their examination of the Italian and Balkan 
treaties by June 28; this was agreed to, and they all decided to meet 


twice a day. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETINGS 


June 13.—The Council met in New York and dealt with a modified 
version of the sub-committee’s recommendations re Spain. The recom. 
mendation to sever diplomatic relations with Spain was now followed by 
the words: “‘or, alternatively, such other action be taken as the General 
Assembly deems appropriate and effective in the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time”’ (i.e. in September, when it was to meet). Dr. Evatt 
pointed out that thus the Assembly would not be confined to the specific 
remedy proposed in the report, and the change would not mean any 
diminution of the powers of the Security Council but really represented 
an exercise by it of its powers to adjust procedures and to use, and to re- 
fer to, other organs of U.N.O. wherever circumstances were thought fit. 

The U.S. delegate accepted the proposal, but was not in agreement 
with the original language of the sub-committee’s report, as his Govern- 
ment felt it would be inappropriate for the Council to prejudge the 
course of action the General Assembly should take. The proposed 
additional words went a long way towards overcoming that difficulty. 

M. Afifi (Egypt) said he would vote for the revised resolution, but 
reserved his Government’s position at the Assembly. U.N.O. should 
not be drawn into interfering in matters “essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State’, and he also thought the sub- 
committee had gone outside its terms of reference; no Article of the 
Charter referred to recommendations to be made by the Council to the 
Assembly. 

M. Gromyko produced a document which, he said, showed that links 
existed between the Franco régime and the German intelligence service 
even before the Spanish civil war began. (It was a statement by Gen. 
Bamler, former head of that service.) He said the world could not enjoy 
complete calm so long as Fascist breeding-grounds existed. The 
situation in Spain called not only for moral condemnation of the regime 
but for practical action in conformity with the Charter. Otherwise the 
Security Council would be more like a forum for discussion than an 
authoritative organ capable of taking decisions needed for the removal 
of this threat to peace. 

As to the conclusions of the sub-committee, if this precedent was 
adopted cases might arise in which voices might be raised saying that 
when a serious question arose it should be handed over to the Assembly 
or some other organ of U.N.O. instead of being dealt with by practical 
measures by the Council. Such a practice would constitute a return to 
the bankrupt methods of the past. He declared that the sub-committee’s 
proposals ‘“‘cannot constitute a basis for unanimous decision”’, and asked 
the delegates to have in mind the consequences which might flow from 
a decision taken by the Council. 

M. van Kleffens said that if the Council had both right and good reasons 
for taking action, by all means let it act. If not, let it refrain from action 
without more ado. He would vote for the revised resolution, but re- 
served freedom of appreciation for his Government if and when the 
matter came before the Assembly. 
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June 17.—Sir Alexander Cadogan proposed an amendment to 
delete from the sub-committee’s resolution the recommendation that 
the Assembly should call for the collective severance of relations with 
Spain. The British’ Government had shown over and over again its 
detestation of the régime, but had grave doubts about the juridical right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a country unless there was a clear 
threat to peace. It was undeniable that the form of régime in any 
country was a matter for domestic jurisdiction. 

These were not legal quibbles, he argued. They must base themselves 
on the Charter and it would be tragic if the principal victim in this case 
was the Charter itself. His Government would, however, like so serious 
a matter as the situation in Spain to be examined by the Assembly. 
Under the sub-committee’s resolution the final decision would rest with 
the Assembly, so that his amendment would not amount to an emascu- 
lation of the resolution. 

Dr. Evatt, replying to M. Gromyko’s criticism of the sub-committee’s 
report, said he wished to deal with Spain by direct action, i.e. under 
Chapter 7 of the Charter. In that case all members of U.N.O. would be 
ordered to sever relations. If that were done, the Charter made it clear 
that the Council would have to go to the last stage of removing the 
threat to peace, and that last stage was the waging of war against Spain. 
He then replied to the British delegate, saying that it was clear that there 
was a majority in the Council in favour of the sub-committee’s resolution, 
and appealed to the meeting not to “brush aside the wish of that 
majority”. 

The French delegate also opposed the British amendment. The demo- 
cracies had once before simply looked on while Fascism and Nazism 
rose to power, and they must not forget that awful lesson. The Mexican 
delegate criticized the report, but opposed the British amendment. 

June 18.—In the discussion on Spain, the U.S. delegate explained 
that the recommendation as modified by his additional wording was 
designed not to hamper the Assembly, but to leave it free to make its 
own decision based on circumstances in September. 

Dr. van Kleffens stated that he felt at liberty to vote in favour of the 
amendment, and, in the interest of unanimity, he would abstain from 
voting on the resolution. 

M. Gromyko reaffirmed his previous attitude and, in reply to Dr. 
Evatt’s appeal for unanimity, said he was interested in reaching a 
decision that was right and just. To accept the resolution would be to 
make it clear that the Council had evaded its duty. In commenting on 
the British amendment he quoted United Press messages from Madrid 
which indicated the elation and relief felt by the Franco régime about 
the British attitude. After Dr. Lange had expressed the same views, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan said that officials in Madrid and the Soviet and 
Polish representatives were completely wrong in thinking that his 
amendment imposed one single day’s delay in the Spanish question. 

Dr. Evatt concluded the discussion by appealing for unanimity 
on the resolution in order that action might be taken by the Council. 
The British amendment was then rejected by 9 votes to 2. The three 
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paragraphs of the resolution were voted on separately. The first 
endorsing the 3-Power declaration was adopted by 10 votes, \\, 
Gromyko alone voting against it. The second paragraph, with jt 
recommendation to the Assembly, was accepted by g votes, M. Gro. 
myko voting against it and Dr. van Kleffens abstaining. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan indicated that as his amendment had bee, 
rejected he would vote in favour of the resolution in order not to x 
against the wish of the Council. His Government reserved the right ty 
raise the whole juridical issue, and was not committed to any particule 
action against Spain. 

The third paragraph of the resolution was adopted by 9g votes, 
M. Gromyko voting against it and Dr. van Kleffens abstaining. The 
President announced that the resolution was adopted, but not carried, 
M. Gromyko pointed out that it had not been approved, and the 
President replied: ‘It was adopted by the majority of the Council, bu 
cannot be carried out.” 

Dr. Lange, who had previously said that unless a unanimous decision 
on Dr. Evatt’s resolution was reached he would ask for a vote on his own 
resolution (proposing that the Council should call on United Nations 
members to break off diplomatic relations with Spain immediately), 
affirmed his intention of doing this. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Referendum in Poland. 


June — July U.N. Advisory Group on Administrative, Personnel, 


and Budgetary Matters, New York. 


July 1-5 World Congress of Teachers, Paris. 
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5-13 U.N.E.S.C.O.: Preparatory Commission, London. 
8-20 Convention of the League of Red Cross Societies, Oxford. 


I.L.0O.: Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work, 
Montreal. 

I.L.O.: Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, 
San Francisco. 

Comité International Technique et Juridique des Experts 
Aériens, Paris. 


g-20 Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London. 
g-27. Imperial Agricultural Bureaux Conference, London. 


U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York? 


July 1-August Atomic Bomb tests at Bikini Atoll. 
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26 


Sept. 1 
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Nov. 4 


Autumn 
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U.N.R.R.A.: 5th Session of Council, Paris. 

Permanent Migration Committee, Montreal. 

Referendum on the monarchy in Greece. 

F.A.O.: Plenary Session, Copenhagen. 

General Assembly of U.N.O., New York. 

I.L.0.: Governing Body, Montreal. 

I.L.0.: 29th Session, International Labour Conference, 
Montreal. 

General Election in Australia. 

Elections for district Councils in British and Soviet zones of 
Germany. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 

I.L.O.: Industrial Committees, Textiles Committee, and 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 


